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HISTORY AND AIMS OF THE DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION AT ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


W. HupELson* 


Illinois State Normal University was officially founded by an act 
of the Illinois Legislature on February 18, 1857. It is interesting to 
note that the history of agriculture education in the state of Illinois 
has run concurrently with the planning, founding, and operation of 
this outstanding University. A clause in its charter requiring instruc- 
tion in “the elements of the Natural Sciences, including Agriculture 
and Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Physiology” is responsible for 
the modern Agriculture Department now included in the University’s 
broad educational offerings. 

The geographic location is another interesting as well as unusual 
item in the history of the University, for it was determined by compe- 
tition. Four communities contended by making promises of money or 
of properties convertible into cash. North Bloomington, later named 
Normal, was the winner, possibly because of the fact that listed in its 
favor was a piece of very desirable property, namely, a tract of rich 
land of approximately one hundred acres, whose donors had requested 
that it be used for practical experiments in agriculture. 

Among the civilian promoters, members of the education pro- 
fession, and founding fathers at the time of the establishment of the 
University, there existed two schools of thought pertaining to the 
nature and purpose of this new and important institution of learning. 
One group preferred to have an educational institution of learning 
with a department of agriculture; the other group wished an agricul- 
tural institution with an education department. 

The will of the first group prevailed. As a result the agriculture 
department was almost forgotten for many years. When Jonathan 
Baldwin Turner, an early instructor in Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and an outstanding leader in the second group, sensed that 
little was being done in developing an agriculture department at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, he took steps toward promoting federal 
legislation which ultimately made possible the establishment of agri- 
culture colleges in several states. The act, which was passed in 1862, 
was known as the Morrill Land-Grant Act. The state of Illinois estab- 
lished its Land-Grant College in 1867 at Urbana, Illinois. 

Because of the above-mentioned interests and legislative acts, the 
one-hundred-acre tract donated to Illinois State Normal University 
played a very unimportant role, at least in the opinion of one of its 
donors. During the financial-depression years of 1873 to 1879, Edwin 
W. Blakewell, who had donated forty acres of this tract of land, pro- 
mioted a bill in the State Legislature for the recovery of his gift. For- 
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tunately, a veto by the Governor saved Mr. Biakewell’s gift for the 
University. It is recorded that Jesse Fell, the leader of the group 
which won the bid for the location of the University, for a short time 
cut and marketed native prairie hay from the one-hundred-acre tract 
of land early in the history of the University. Thereafter, each of two 
nationally-known nursery companies leased the tract separately for 
long periods of years. The Phoenix Nursery was the first lessee; the 
Augustine Nursery was the second. The latter’s lease expired when 
the University started to improve the land in 1911. For its first fifty- 
four years, therefore, the University had done practically nothing to 
develop an agriculture department. 

Early attention had, however, been given to the natural sciences 
beginning in 1900. Two twelve-week terms of elementary science for 
all first-year students in the four-year course were required. Begin- 
ning in 1902 a school garden of two and one-third acres, a small-sized 
city bock just west of the present heating establishment, had been 
planted annually for many years by the pupils of the Model School, 
now the Metcalf Grade School. This undertaking, which might be 
called the first approach to an agricultural program, was carried on 
for thirty-two years. 

Two years after the beginning of the school-garden plan, Mr. Bruno 
Nehrling of the Missouri Botanical Gardens was employed by the 
University, and, in December, 1905, a greenhouse was completed. At 
last, a distinctly agricultural and horticultural color was given to the 
work in elementary science. 

The first full-time instructor of modern agriculture employed by 
Illinois State Normal University was Mr. I. A. Madden, a graduate 
of the College of Agriculture of the University of Illinois. He began 
his work in the fall of 1911. During the following year, work was 
started on the improvement of the one-hundred-acre tract mentioned 
earlier. Fences were built, fields laid out, and the first buildings begun. 


By the fall of 1918 the following buildings were erected on the 
University Farm, as the tract was thereafter called: the dwelling house, 
the milk house, the dairy barn, two poured concrete silos each with a 
capacity of one hundred tons, the horse barn, the poultry house, the 
cattle shed, the central farrowing house, and a small tool shop and 
implement shed combined. The objective of the program was to de- 
velop a farm upon which a typical set of farm operations could be 
carried out. A good crop-rotation plan was put into operation, and 
one breed of each of some of the more common classes of livestock 
was established. The breeds of livestock found on the University 
Farm in 1920 were: Percheron draft horses, Holstein dairy cattle, 
Duroc-Jersey fat-type hogs, and Rhode Island Red dual-purpose 
chickens. In a relatively short time the leading livestock enterprise 
was a dairy. For the first few years a milk route, reaching over part 
of both Normal and Bloomington, was maintained to serve private 
homes. People clamored for the milk, realizing that it was bottled in 
accordance with the latest methods and under the most sanitary con- 
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ditions. Eventually, however, all of the milk was delivered to the Illi- 
nois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School. 

In planning and building the University Farm dwelling house, 
enough space was provided to care for six young men students in 
addition to the Farm Manager and his family. These students as- 
sisted with the dairy work and earned their board and room. 

Mr. Madden remained Head of the Agriculture Department for 
seven years, during which period of time the development of the 
Farm and the growth of the student body continued at a steady and 
moderate rate. A two-year agriculture curriculum was developed 
consisting of six courses which included all topics recommended for 
courses in agriculture taught in the better high schools of the state. 
This course of study first appeared in the 1911-1912 University Cata- 
log. A year earlier agriculture had been introduced for the first time 
into the University High School program as a four-year course; this 
course was first listed in the University Catalog for the 1910-1911 
school year. This high-school curriculum, which incorporated all of the 
latest and best ideas of that day, received the stamp of approval of 
the Illinois Education Commission. 

At the end of the 1917-1918 school year, Mr. Madden resigned to 
become the Farm Adviser of Sangamon County, Illinois. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Ralph I. Eyman, also a graduate of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Illinois, who remained only one and 
a half years. During this period the University was suffering a re- 
duced enrollment because of World War I. Mr. Eyman resigned on 
January 31, 1920, to become Farm Adviser of Jersey County, Illinois. 
On February 1 of the same year Mr. Eyman was succeeded by Mr. 
Clyde W. Hudelson, another graduate of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois. Mr. Hudeslon still holds the position. 

The number of students enrolled in agriculture at this time 
was very low, perhaps the lowest since the establishment of the De- 
partment. This fact did not, however, discourage those in charge. A 
steady and satisfying advancement was made. In the period from 
1922 to 1926, a few of the two-year graduates from this Department 
were able to secure high-school positions in vocational agriculture. 
In 1926 the requirements for teaching vocational agriculture were 
raised; four years of college were demanded. By 1929 a four-year 
college course in agriculture had been printed in the University Cata- 
log, and, consequently, by the end of the 1932-1933 school year a 
few graduates were able to secure vocational-agriculture teaching 
positions. For the next few years a tentative gentlemen’s agreement 
existed between the State Board for Vocational Education and the 
Department, permitting the graduates to secure teaching positions. 

The last group to qualify under the above-mentioned agreement 
was the 1938 class. Since that date a few graduates from the depart- 
ment have been able to secure teaching positions on the emergency- 
certificate basis. Most of the agriculture students who were determined 
to continue their training for teaching agriculture transferred to the 
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University of Illinois or to some other Land-Grant college. The De- 
partment is happy and proud to state that those students who have 
chosen to graduate from Illinois State Normal University’s Divi- 
sion of Agriculture Education—this name was given during the regime 
of Dr. Harry S. Brown, who was president from 1930 to 1933—have 
been able to secure fine nonteaching agriculture positions. 

Over the years the Division has rendered service to, or cooperated 
with, a number of off-campus organizations. It has sponsored several 
activities and programs, all of which are related to agriculture, which 
have a strong element of the education process in their make-up, and 
are designed directly or indirectly for the benefit of students of agri- 
culture. Some of the more important activities are as follows: 


1. The Sectional Livestock and Grain-judging Contest for voca- 
cational-agriculture high-school students. This event was ) 
sponsored for fifteen consecutive years and has for the past 
ten years been held on the average of every other year. Ap- 
proximately twenty high schools have participated each year. 


2. Purebred livestock shows and sales since the World War II 
period, starting in 1941. There are on the average about fif- 
teen such sales held during each school year. These events are 
considered of unusual merit inasmuch as the student can meet 
outstanding livestock men and can see and learn how good 
qualities and prices are correlated. 


3. The Annual Sheep-shearing Demonstration. For the past 
twenty years this event has been staged for the interest and 
education of grade-school pupils, of high-school students in 
agriculture of the Bloomington-Normal community, and of 
University students in agriculture. This usually has been a 
two-day event. Elbert Richmond, Armington, Illinois, has done 
the shearing each year. From five hundred to three thousand 
persons attend this demonstration annually. 


4, The Pantagraph Farm Day Program. This one-day event con- 
sists of exhibits of farm machinery, equipment, harmful in- 
sects, and weeds; demonstrations of many kinds pertaining to 
such items as farm machines, plowing, and trench silo con- 
struction and filling; and talks or lectures by some of the 
leading agriculturalists of the country such as Allan B. Kline, 
President of the American Farm Bureau, and Charles F. 
Brannon, former Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This program has been sponsored by the Daily 
Pantagraph, the McLean County Farm Bureau, and the 
Division of Agriculture Education of Illinois State Normal 
University. From six to nine thousand persons have attended 
this program. 

5. The McLean County swine sanitation program. This program 
is the outgrowth of an experimental and demonstration study 
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of several years which started in 1922. It was promoted by 
E. D. Funk, Sr., and developed as a cooperative enterprise 
between the United States Department of Agriculture, Illinois 
State Normal University, and nineteen farmers in McLean 
County. The objective of the study was to discover a means 
of controlling or of eliminating the common round worms in 
swine. Many of the studies, including inoculations, were con- 
ducted on the University Farm. A large part of all the regular 
steps taken in raising a litter of pigs under this program was 
photographed for a movie film at the Farm. This swine sani- 
tation program is now very widely used among swine growers 
all over the United States. 

6. The National Youth Administration camp at University Farm. 
This camp was a federal project, designed during the low- 
ebbed economic years just previous to World War II to fur- 
nish employment and education for young men in their late 
teen and early twenties. The camp consisted of a three-acre 
site near the present farmstead and consisted of a number of 
temporary, army-type buildings, including an office, a shop, 
a garage, a mess hall, a bath house, and six large bunk houses. 
The peak of enrollment was 125 young men. Their work and 
study programs included various kinds of farm tasks, carpen- 
try, shop projects, and other duties. Most of the construction 
work involved in the building of the present judging pavilion, 
sheep barn, cattle shed, and laying house was done by men of 
the camp. Some of these same men also built the partition 
wall on the fourth floor of the Science Building so that the 
north end could be used for the Agriculture Museum. The 
camp was discontinued shortly after the Pearl Harbor incident 


in December, 1942. 


During the past fifteen years the Division of Agriculture Educa- 
tion has expanded considerably. Additional land has been acquired, 
buildings have been constructed, numerous breed of livestock have 
been added. The number of faculty members in the Division, as weil 
as the number of full-time employees at the University Farm, has 
increased. The standards of the Vocational Board have been met. 
The steady growth in student enrollment has necessitated the alloca- 
tion of additional classrooms. 


The four most recently acquired buildings on the University 
Farm are the beef-cattle barn and the swine barn, which were built 
by state contract; the garden house, originally part of the old green 
house built in 1905, which has been moved from the campus; and 
the machinery hall, which was built of federal war-surplus materials. 

Ninety-five acres of land were added to the Farm in 1948. This 
land adjoins the original tract at the north-west corner. On a fifteen- 
acre tract of the ninety-five acre addition, a cooperative wild-life 
project has been established by the State Department of Conservation 
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and the Division of Agriculture Education of Illinois State Normal 
University. A planting of several hundred small evergreen trees is a 
part of this project. 

There are at present more than thirty-five breeds and varieties 
of livestock on the farm. Three classrooms on the farm and three on 
the campus are used almost exclusively for agriculture; permission 
has been granted to use two other classrooms during the second 
semester of 1952-1953 for soils classes. Seven full-time employees 
work on the farm, each limited to forty hours employment per week. 
They are kept busy with chores and sundry kinds of farm assign- 
ments. They also assist in preparing for the many demonstrations 
planned by the several staff members. The student enrollment has 
ranged for the past several years from 75 to 115. 

The following table furnishes notes of interest about the teach- 
ing staff. 


Graduate Joined 
Name Teaching Field of the staff 
John R. Claus Science and Elementary Illinois State 1949 
Agriculture Normal University 
Ralph A. Benton Agriculture-Education University of 1948 
Practice Teaching Nebraska 
John W. Green Agricultural Economics University of 1939 
Illinois 
Orville L. Young _— Agricultural Pennsylvania 1939 
Engineering State College 
William I. DeWees Dairying Pennsylvania 1937 
State College 
Lavern E. Laubaugh Animal Husbandry University of 1937 
Michigan 
Thomas J. Douglass Horticulture University of 1928 
Tilinois 
Clyde W. Hudelson Agronomy University of 1920 
Tilinois 


Each staff member is charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
the students familiarize themselves well with the fundamental skills of 
their respective teaching fields. 


In 1951 the Division of Agriculture Education met the State 
Vocational Board standards as determined by a unanimous vote of a 
special committee of seven unbiased off-campus agriculture experts, 
two of whom were from other states. The decision of the committee 
was very gratifying in that it showed that the department is alert and 
up-to-date in its functioning and that it is satisfactorily carrying out 
its aims and goals, namely, to provide for the students of agriculture 
those richest and most varied kinds of experiences which are neces- 
sary to develop teachers of the highest order. 


\ 
*K WHAT THE GRADUATES ARE DOING 


Orvitte L. Younc* 


What are the Illinois State Normal University graduates in agri- 
culture education doing? Do they expect to continue in their present 
occupations? Would they again choose to enter their present occupa- 
tions? What do they like and what do they dislike about their present 
occupations? Students, prospective students, parents, school people, 
alumni, and others frequently ask these questions as well as other 
questions about our graduates. To provide these people with the cor- 
rect answers to these questions, a study was made of the post-graduate 
experiences of all the Bachelor-degree graduates of the Division of 
Agriculture Education at Illinois State Normal University. The study 
was planned and conducted by Professor Clyde W. Hudelson, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Agriculture Education, and Dr. Orville L. 
Young, Associate Professor of Agriculture. Some of the findings from 
this study, which has just been completed, are reported in this article. 

The present occupational status of the graduates is shown in the 
following table. 


Present Status of Graduates Per Cent 
38 
Farming ............... 21 
Occupations closely related to agriculture .............. 29 
Occupations not closely related to agriculture ...... 5 
5 
1 
Unknown ... 1 


About three fourths, that is, seventy-five per cent, of the grad- 
uates have taught school or are now teaching. Those who left the 
teaching profession taught for an average of about six years before 
going into other occupations. The usual pattern of those graduates 
who start but do not continue in the teaching profession is to teach 
vocational agriculture for five or six years, and then to enter farming 
or some other occupation closely related to agriculture. In either case 
their agricultural background and their agricultural training and ex- 
perience serve as an excellent foundation for the new occupation. 

Twenty per cent of the graduates enter farming or some other 
occupation closely related to agriculture immediately upon gradua- 
tion. This percentage is not unusual nor unexpected since their train- 
ing and their background fit them ideally for these occupations. 

Of those graduates who are teaching, two-thirds teach vocational 
agriculture in the high schools of Illinois and other states. The other 
third are instructors of veterans, instructors in the armed forces, col- 
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lege professors, school administrators, teachers of general agriculture 
and/or science in high schools, and elementary teachers. 

What are the graduates doing who are classified as working ia 
an occupation closely related to agriculture? Some are in the soil- 
conservation service, some in the Farmers’ Home Administration of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and some in the agri- 
cultural extension service. Others work with seed companies, fertilizer 
companies, creameries, milk companies, and grain companies. Still 
others are farm editors, agricultural engineers, and research workers. 

All of those engaged in teaching say that they expect to continue 
in their present work except those in the armed forces and those who 
are instructing veterans. Eleven per cent think that they would not 
choose teaching if they had the chance to select again. All of those 
who are farming expect to continue to farm, and all of them claim 
that they would choose farming as an occupation again if they had 
to make a choice. Ninety per cent of those engaged in occupations 
closely related to agriculture expect to continue in their present work 
and believe that they would enter the same type of work if they had 
to choose again. Those who are in occupations not closely related to 
agriculture have evidently found their niche in life since all of them 
expect to continue their present work, and all of them say that they 
are completely satisfied with their occupations. None of those in the 
armed forces expect to make military service their life work. 

The incomes of graduates are arranged in the following table by 
occupational areas: 


Average 

Occupational Area Income 
Teaching . $5,092 
Farming _ 6,000 
Occupations closely related to agr iculture . . 5,821 
Occupations not closely related to agriculture . 5,417 
Armed forces . 
All areas _. 459 


The average income are teaching voca- 
tional agriculture is $5,537. The graduates engaged in teaching have 
the lowest average income of any group with the exception of that 
group in the armed forces. 

The graduates who are teaching vocational agriculture have all 
done graduate work since receiving the Bachelor’s degree. Forty-four 
per_cent of them have the Master’s degree. Ninety per cent of those 
graduates in the area of teaching Have done graduate work. Forty- 
seven per cent of them have the Master’s degree, and the others have 
an average of seventeen semester hours of graduate work to their 
credit. This graduate work has been done at the University of Illinois, 
th Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, the Illinois State 
Normal University, and other colleges in five other states. 
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Twenty-three per cent of those engaged in occupations closely 
related to agriculture have the Master’s degree. Fifty-three per cent 
of them have done graduate work. Only thirty per cent of en- 
gaged in farming have done any graduate work. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture say that the thing they like 
most about their job is working with farm boys and seeing them im- 
prove; however, they dislike the long hours and the excessive amount 
of night work that is necessary if they hope to do a good job. The 
graduates who are farming list work with livestock, outside work, 
closeness to nature, security, freedom in choosing working hours, in- 
dependence, and cashing produce checks as some of the things they 
like. Some of the things they dislike are the uncertainty of the 
weather and of prices, the task of milking on cold mornings, and the 
problem of trying to make machinery run that will not run. Those 
who are in occupations closely related to agriculture say that they 
work directly with agriculture, agricultural interests, and agricultural 
occupations. They like to work with farm people, who, as a class, 
seem very appreciative of service rendered. Their work offers them a 
variety of duties and a chance for using their initiative. Some of the 
things that this group dislikes about its work are excessive traveling, 
being away from home, making too many records and reports, and 
overcoming the indifference of some farmers. 


TECHNICAL PREPARATION IN AGRICULTURE OFFERED 
BY THE DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 


Lavern E. Lausaucu* 


The major objective of the Division of Agriculture Education is 
to train teachers of agriculture who will be able to satisfy the agri- 
culture-education needs of the communities in which they teach. A 
large segment of this training must be in technical agriculture so that 
the teacher may be able to help farm boys solve their farming prob- 
lems in the various technical fields. 

A nationally constituted committee of specialists in agriculture 
education has agreed on the following agriculture-education objectives 
for high-school boys enrolled in vocational agriculture: 

1. To make a start and to advance in the science and art ot 

farming 

2. To produce farm commodities efficiently 

3. To market farm products advantageously 

4. To conserve soil and other natural resources 

5. To manage a farm business 

6. To maintain a favorable environment 
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In order to train teachers properly for teaching farm boys in 
accordance with the above-stated objectives, the curriculum in tech- 
nical agriculture has been divided into six major fields of prepara- 
tion: animal husbandry, agronomy, agricultural engineering, agricul- 
tural economics, dairy husbandry, and horticulture. 

The following distribution of course work in the various fields ot 
specialization has been found to meet most adequately the general 
technical agriculture-education needs of the teacher of agriculture 
in the average community. 


Course Semester 
Major Field Number Title of Course Hours 
Animal Husbandry 115 Livestock Management ................ 3 
15 semester hours 116 Livestock Feeding Principles ...... 3 
225 Pork Production ............................ 

228 Poultry Management .................... + 

229 Livestock Judging -....................... 2 

11 semester hours 121 Field Crops ........ 4 
122 Soils Laboratory 3 

142 Forage Crops 2 

Agricultural Engineering 231 Gas Engines and Tractors ............ 3 
9 semester hours 232 Field Machinery 3 
235 Farm Shop Work .........................- 3 


Agricultural Economics 211 Introduction to Agricultural 


8 semester hours Economics ......... 3 
213 Farm Management ........................ 3 

214 Marketing Agricultural Products 2 

Dairy Husbandry 218 Elementary Dairying -.................. 
5 semester hours 219 Economic Dairy Problems ............ 2 
4 semester hours 128 Home Vegetable Gardening ........ 2 


Since modern agricultural science is complicated, the Division believes 
in offering a goodly number of electives in technical agriculture to 
supplement training in fields not adequately covered by the required 
courses. It is hoped that trainees, weak in one or more of the special- 
ized fields, will choose from the electives those courses that will 
remedy their deficiencies. In the six major fields of specialization, the 
following thirty-three semester hours of electives are offered: 


Course Number Title of Course Semester Hours 
126 Small Fruit Culture ..................... 2 
134 Elementary Landscape Architecture _.......... 2 
202. Hay and Seed Quality 3 
212 Agricultural Economics 3 
216 Farm Accounting ..................... 3 
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Course Number Title of Course Semester Hours 


220. Dairy Cattle Breeding ........ 3 
227 Beef Production .. 3 


233 + Poultry Breeding, Judging and Exhibiting . 3 
236 Farm Buildings 3 


The teaching personnel in the six areas of specialization, who are 
all graduates of colleges of agriculture, meet the requirement of 
twenty or more semester hours of graduate work in their field of 
specialization. This educational requirement is higher than that in 
most other departments in this University and in other universities - 
over the country. 


The Division of Agriculture Education offers its students three 
choices: the first, that of vocational agriculture as a major and first 
teaching field, requires a minimum of fifty-two semester hours of 
technical agriculture; the second, that of non-vocational agriculture 
as a first teaching field, requires a minimum of thirty-five semester 
hours of technical agriculture; third, that of non-vocational agricul- 
ture as a second teaching field, requires only twenty semester hours 
of technical agriculture. 


The agriculture-education faculty at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity realizes that course names and numbers in the Catalog may 
not constitute an accepted progressive curriculum. Courses named 
must contain useful, up-to-date, and pertinent information. Course 
content must be constantly evaluated in the light of new and chang- 
ing objectives and in accordance with the evolving needs of an agrar- 
ian society. This constant evaluation will of necessity cull out parts 
of courses, or even entire courses, and supplant them with new ideas, 
facts, and experimental evidence on the subject. 


It is the desire of the faculty of the Division to teach each course 
in technical agriculture in such a manner that the trainees have an 
opportunity to see many accepted practices in methods of teaching 
agriculture. It is left to each student to select and use in his student- 
teaching experiences those procedures in which he has the greatest 
confidence and which seem most applicable to his particular situation. 
Many of these techniques will eventually become the actual technique 
used in the real teaching situation. 


The term vocational education is said to mean that part of the ex- 
periences of an individual whereby he learns to carry out the necessary 
details to become a successful part of any group involved in gainful 
occupation. In the field of agriculture it is construed to mean the 
training of present and prospective farmers for proficiency in farming. 
This proficiency in farming involves a broad educational base, in- 
cluding training in all seven of the Cardinal Principles of Education. 
It is further concerned directly with the selection of, and progres- 
sion in the business of farming. The objectives of the technical courses 
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at Illinois State Normal University must help the trainees to 

the value of learning to study and think, to solve problems scientific- 
ally, and to develop desirable attitudes and interests. The course ob- 
jectives are given to all students at the beginning of the course. The 
following objectives are taken from the syllabus for Animal Hus- 
— 225—Pork Production—and are an example of the objectives 
used: 


Major objective: 
For prospective Smith-Hughes teachers to get practice in ways 


and means of scientifically establishing farm boys in the busi- 
ness of swine production. 


Minor objectives: 
To master fundamentals of swine production. 
To become acquainted with and have practice in swine skills. 
To procure a working vocabulary in the field. 


To relate science of swine production to project supervision 
and development. 


All technical agriculture courses contain those manipulative skills 
necessary for good teaching in the pertinent areas of knowledge. The 
Division of Agriculture Education maintains a chart that shows the 
skill activities performed by its students. It is desired that all trainees 
have not only training in those skills essential to good farming but 
also the confidence to perform and demonstrate them. In some in- 
stances it is impossible for every boy actually to perform each skill 
himself; in that case he observes the skill as performed by an expert. 
The chart, on which are recorded all students and their skill activities, 
indicates those activities actually performed and those in which 
observation was the only participation. 


The students in Animal Husbandry 225, for example, engage in 
a variety of farm activities: 


1. Balance rations for growing and breeding stock 
2. Judge swine for market and breeding 

3. Castrate young and old stock 

4. Participate in an experiment with swine 

5. Use various techniques in ringing swine 

6. Identify and extract needle teeth 

7. Prevent parasitism in swine and treat swine parasites 
8. Earmark swine and keep individual swine records 
9. Show a hog in the judging ring 
10. Use various methods of vaccination 
11. Classify swine for show-ring purposes 
12. Select breeding stock 
13. Build feeders, houses, and equipment 
14. Slaughter an animal and identify meat cuts 
15. Prepare meat for home freezer 
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16. Repair hernia in swine 

17. Estimate weight and grade of market hogs 

18. Build farrowing crates and get experience in the use of them 
19. Perform a post-mortem with swine 


The faculty of the Division believes that activities other than 
classroom procedures are essential to the proper training of teachers. 
These activities may be a part of a required course, or they may be 
offered as a special project, not necessarily connected with any course. 
It is expected that during the four years at Illinois State Normal 
University all majors will have the benefit of a majority of the 
activities which are considered essential to the teacher-training pro- 
gram. The activities listed below constitute a portion of the exper- 
iences required: 


. A visit to the International Livestock Show 

. A field trip to the Ralston Purina plant in Missouri © 

An examination of actual Smith-Hughes projects with the 

high-school boy and his father 

. A field trip to Swift’s packing plant in Chicago 

. A field trip to Full-O-Pep Farm at Libertyville, Illinois 

. Attendance at the Cattle and Swine Feeders’ Day at the Uni- 

versity of Illinois 

. A visit to Mathers and Leinweber Stock Farms 

. Attendance at purebred sales for all types of livestock 

. A visit to a hybrid seed plant 

. A visit to a farm machinery manufacturer 

. Participation in state and national Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica conventions 

. Attendance at the local, county, and state fairs 

. Attendance at the agriculture-teachers section of the American 
Vocational Association convention 

. Visits to recognized superior farmers in as many types of 
farming as possible 

15. A visit to the Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 

Illinois 
16. Attendance at an adult farmers’ meeting 
17. A visit to a pig hatchery 


AUSF WH 


The Division of Agriculture Education at Illinois State Normal 
University is fortunate in that the course material has only one objec- 
tive, namely, the training of teachers of agriculture. Classes of stu- 
dents can be taught more effectively when the purpose is limited than 
when it is inclusive. Many college courses in technical agriculture, 
however, must of necessity have many and wide objectives because 
of the varying goals of the students in the class. The total technical 
agriculture offering at Illinois State Normal University is believed to 
be more than adequate in amount, types of work, and methods of 
presentation. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Joun W. Green* 


“And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” No one should be 
a teacher of agriculture who does not gladly learn and who does not 
get satisfaction in stimulating others to learn. A teacher of agriculture 
must do his work in the surroundings of the school and library on the 
one hand and of the community and farm on the other. Both of these 
phases of his work should appeal to him. Teaching is a profession; the 
teaching of agriculture is one of the specialized divisions of that pro- 
fession. The teaching of agriculture is one of the vocations that re- 
quire years of general education and specialized training. 


Part of the educational process should consist of giving the stu- 
dent a general understanding of his social and physical environment 
while another part should consist of training him in his chosen field. 
The general courses are, therefore, prescribed, for they give informa- 
tion which every person should have who wishes to take an intelligent 
part in the social system of which he is a member. The specialized 
courses, on the other hand, are elective. 


One of the problems encountered in planning a teacher-training 
program in agriculture is that of determining the content of the train- 
ing courses to be offered and of deciding which instruction is to be 
considered as vocational and which as non-vocational. Provision 
should be made not only for the manipulative and technical phases 
of training but also for general education which will enable the stu- 
dent to keep pace with changing conditions and to advance in his 
preparation as a teacher. That general education should include those 
aspects of science which will broaden the student’s understanding of 
himself with respect to the physical and biological world, as well as 
those other subjects, such as hygiene, music, art, economics, history, 
and English, which are important to him as a social being. 


At Illinois State Normal University the required courses in gen- 
eral instruction, which total fifty-six semester hours, are distributed 
over the four years as follows: 


Recreational Activities 101 


Freshman 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Contemporary Civilization 111 3 Contemporary Civilization 112 3 
English 110 or 111 3 English 111 or 112 3 
Genetics 105 ‘ 3 General Biological Science 112 3 
General Biological Science 111 3 Recreational Activities 102 1 


1 
13 10 
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Sophomore 


Physical Geology 111 4 Music Appreciation 107 1 
General Chemistry 142 5 Recreational Activities 104 1 
General Psychology 3 Agricultural Chemistry 143 5 
Recreational Activities 103 1 
Art Appreciation 107 1 
1+ 7 
Junior 
Fundamentals of Speech 110 3 Hygiene 105 3 
Introductory Bacteriology 211 3 
6 


3 
Senior 
Entomology 201 
Freshmen in the agriculture curriculum, like freshmen in other 
curricula are required to take during the first semester English Com- 
position 110 and during the second semester English Composition 111 
unless they rank in the upper fourth of the class in the English place- 
ment tests, in which case they are exempted from English Composi- 
tion 110 and take English Composition 111 during the first semester 
and Introduction to Literature 112 during the second. English Com- 
position 110 and English Composition 111 are the traditional English 
courses required by most American colleges in the freshman year. 


These courses help students to be aware of the necessity for thinking 
and writing clearly. 


Courses in biological sciences acquaint the student with the 
fundamental facts and principles that he needs in this age of science 
in order to find his proper place in a world populated with many 
kinds of living organisms. In order that he may live effectively and 
successfully as a person and a member of society the student must 
have some concept of such topics as nutrition, care of his body, em- 
bryonic development, the basic laws of heredity, the effect of environ- 
ment upon organisms, parasitism, and the importance of plants in 
human living. Agriculture students also need to have an understand- 
ing of such topics as the relation of plants and animals to human 
welfare; the sources of food; building materials; fibers for clothing; 
decay and decomposition of organic matter; soil micro-organisms: 
organisms causing disease; the necessity for conservation of natural 
resources and wild life; and soil conservation. Other important topics 
are the fundamentals of genetics and their application to agriculture; 
animal husbandry; the work of Gregor Mendel; the laws of heredity; 
monohybrid and dihybrid crosses; sex-linked inheritance; mutation; 
plant and animal life; and eugenics. 

The agriculture teacher needs a liberal training in the sciences so 
that he may be able to trace the roots of agriculture theory and prac- 
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tice in chemistry, geology, physics, and other sciences, and to see their 
relations to one another. 

In the humanities, the agriculture teacher should have such 
training as will give him a certain degree of general culture and will 
enable him to use to the best advantage not only the training in agri- 
culture but also the professional training which he has received. 

If a state teachers college plays the role it should in meeting the 
needs of the schools of the state, it can also play an increasingly im- 
portant part in solving the outstanding educational problems of the 
nation today. It seems probable that the general education received 
by prospective teachers of agriculture at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has contributed to the educational philosophy of a University 
dedicated to the training of teachers. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF VOCATIONAL- 
AGRICULTURE TEACHERS 


I. DEWEEs* 


The welfare of the individual students of a school depends to a 
far greater degree upon the quality of instruction than upon anv 
other one thing. Poor instruction defeats the ends for which the 
school exists and wastes time, money, and effort. A high order of 
efficiency in teaching can exist only as a result of adequate teacher 
preparation. In addition to specialization in academic work there 
must be concentration in child study and in the methodology of learn- 
ing and teaching, usually termed professional education. 

Teaching is the directing of the learning process—the process by 
which the child, through his own activity, develops a change in be- 
havior. Teaching is, therefore, the process of directing or guiding the 
activities of the learner or learners in order to effect a change in 
behavior. Good teaching is so directing the activities of the learners 
that the largest amount of desirable learning results. If through 
learning one becomes changed in behavior, the learning process is 
significant. And to the extent that learned behavior is significant, . 
teaching must be significant. John Dewey has said that all that is 
distinctly human is learned. If a man’s learning makes him largely 
what he is, directing the learning process becomes exceedingly impor- 
tant. What one is taught matters a great deal. And how one is taught 
greatly affects the amount, kind, and quality of learning. 

There may be effective organization and wise administration 
of vocational instruction, suitable material, adequate equipment, and 
a logical course of study based on scientific principles; yet no one or 
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all of these will appreciably raise the standard of vocational learning 
unless there is better vocational teaching. There is little doubt that 
the chief reason for the lack of success of the agricultural program in 
the secondary schools, where it has not been as successful as it was 
hoped it would be, has been the inability of thoroughly prepared 
teachers of agriculture to teach. Frequently a teacher of vocational 
agriculture, with a thorough technical knowledge of agriculture, has 
failed in his teaching work because he does not know how to direct 
the learning process. 


Mere knowledge of subject matter does not prepare one to teach. 
The good student is not always a good teacher. Scholarship and 
teaching ability do not necessarily go hand in hand. The vocational- 
agriculture trainee may know theoretical and practical agriculture 
and have considerable skill in farm operations and yet fail as a 
teacher of agriculture. The quality of the teaching is the pivotal 
factor in vocational education, as in any other system of schooling. 


The requirements for the professional preparation of prospective 
vocational-agriculture teachers, as recommended by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, are as follow: 


I. Theoretical preparation: 
1. Educational psychology 
2. General principles of education 
3. History of the American educational system (emphasis 
on secondary and vocational education) 
4. Special methods in agricultural teaching 


II. Practical preparation: 
1. Observation of good teaching and study of its methods 
under guidance 
2. Practice teaching 


In the professional preparation of vocational-agriculture teachers 
at Illinois State Normal University, special care is taken that every 
course included is a needed course, a practical course, and a course 
which will contribute to better instruction when the student goes out 
to the secondary school. In order to do successful work the teacher 
needs to know the principles which govern the processes of learning 
and teaching and on which teaching methods are based. The voca- 
tional-agriculture teacher must be able to evaluate his knowledge 
from the teacher’s point of view and to recognize the relative impor- 
tance of the various phases of his knowledge for use in secondary 
instruction. In other words, he must know how to teach his subject 
in such a way as to make it highly beneficial to the student. His pro- 
fessional preparation must, therefore, be of two types, theoretical and 
practical. The aim of the theoretical preparation is, of course, to give 
professional knowledge. The aim of the practical preparation is to 
give professional judgment and skill. 
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The requirements in specific professional preparation are usually 
stated in terms of semester hours. A minimum in most states is fifteen 
semester hours for certification; in Illinois it is sixteen. However, most 
teacher-education institutions go beyond the legal minimum. 


The requirements for the professional preparation of prospective 
vocational-agriculture teachers at Illinois State Normal University 
consist of the following courses: 


Hours 

I. Theoretical preparation: 

1. Introduction to American Public Education 4 

2. General Psychology 3 

3. Educational Psychology 3 

4. Secondary Education 3 

5. Evening and Part-time Schools 3 
II. Practical preparation: 

1. Introduction to Agriculture Education 2 

(emphasis on observation) 
2. Practice Teaching and Special Methods 10 


In some colleges this professional work is concentrated in the last year 
or two, but at Illinois State Normal University it is spread through 
all four years. 


Teachers are born and then made teachers. People are not born 
with ability to teach any more than they are born with ability to 
spell, read, or play the violin. All such abilities must be acquired 
through learning. Of course, not all persons can acquire the abilities 
with equal ease, and a few persons are not able to acquire them at all. 
However, the capacity for teaching seems to be quite widely dis- 
tributed; most people can acquire the ability if they are willing to 
put forth the necessary effort in a reasonably intelligent manner. 
The good teachers have searched long and patiently for ways of im- 
proving their teaching. They are interested in teaching. Because they 
have a desire to become superior teachers, they seek to understand as 
fully as possible the principles of learning and teaching. He who 
would enter a profession should expect to prepare himself for it and 
should plan to grow professionally. These things he must do if he is 
to have the confidence of his constituents and the respect of his 
fellow workers. 


EXPERIENCES IN STUDENT TEACHING 
A. BeNnTon* 


Majors in agriculture education do their practice teaching in the 
senior year. Of the 142 semester hours required for graduation, the 
agriculture major must have a minimum of fifty-two hours of tech- 
nical agriculture as required by federal law and a total of fifty-four 
hours of general education, not to mention professional courses of 
which student teaching is one. The student-teaching course, Educa- 
tion 210, which is handled by the critic teacher, is concerned not only 
with the methods of teaching but also with actual practice teaching. 


Depending upon the student and his schedule, a student teacher 
may earn his ten semester hours of practice teaching in a period of 
nine weeks time in an off-campus center, during which period he de- 
votes his entire time to the program of the agriculture department in 
which he is working; or he may remain in residence on the Illinois 
State Normal University campus, meeting with the University High 
School agriculture class each day for two semesters for the ten se- 
mester hours credit. Another arrangement has been’ made with the 
Normal Community High School whereby a student may earn part 
or all of his credits in practice teaching within a period of either one 
or two semesters. 

This year, in addition to the practice teaching done at Univer- 
sity High School and Normal Community High School, agriculture 
majors have done block-of-time teaching in the Colfax, Illinois, and 
the Heyworth, Illinois, vocational-agriculture departments. 

In order to be qualified to teach vocational agriculture, the pros- 
pective teacher must have had experience in lesson planning, class- 
room management, actual teaching, farm-shop work, and Out-of- 
School Young Farmers’ work, as well as in the supervision of students’ 
farming programs at home, the organization and activities of Future 
Farmers of America, and the direction of adult farmers’ work, usu- 
ally in evening classes. This program is an extensive one; nevertheless, 
it represents the usual load expected of the vocational-agriculture 
teacher in a community. The vocational-agriculture teacher is in 
every sense a leader in things agricultural in the community if he 
accepts the responsibilities. The Division of Agriculture Education, 
and particularly the critic teacher, is charged with the responsibility 
of seeing that the student in training receives these experiences. 

The University High School agriculture department is non- 
vocational; that is, the department is not approved by the State De- 
Department for Vocational Education because of certain limitations. 
The first of these limitations is that, out of an average enrollment of 
forty boys in the department during the past five years, not more than 
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three boys enrolled in an agriculture class in any one year have 
actually lived on a farm. Every boy in an approved vocational-agri- 
culture department must carry on a supervised farming program at 
home as a part of the course. The boys in the University High School 
agriculture classes are city boys who do not have the facilities for 
meeting this requirement. The second limitation is that University 
High School does not have the facilities for a farm shop; therefore 
the farm shop has to be omitted from the program. The third limita- 
tion arises out of the first. Inasmuch as the department is non- 
vocational, a Future Farmers of America chapter cannot be organ- 
ized, for many of the activities of such an organization are connected 
with the supervised farming program. 

Because of these limitations, the University High School agricul- 
ture department is unable to provide all the experiences needed by 
a fully qualified teacher of vocational agriculture during the period 
of practice teaching. Much emphasis, however, is given to the organ- 
ization, planning, and presentation of classroom and laboratory 
material. 

Those men who do block-of-time practice teaching in an off- 
campus vocational-agriculture department do have the opportunity 
of gaining some experience in all phases of the program. Since the 
men who teach one semester in University High School usually do 
the other semester of teaching in Normal Community High School, 
they also gain some experience in a complete program by the time 
they have finished their practice-teaching period. 

In addition to actual teaching in Education 210, all student 
teachers on the campus meet as a group with the critic teacher once 
each week to consider common problems in teaching and to discuss 
tried and proven methods of organizing, planning, and carrying out a 
complete program of vocational agriculture. Many personal con- 
ferences are held with each student teacher during the course of his 
semester in student teaching. Every effort is made to provide each 
student teacher with adequate experiences so that he is fully prepared 
to take over a department of his own. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES PROVIDED FOR 
AGRICULTURE STUDENTS 


Tuomas J. Douctass* 


For thirty years extracurricular activities have had an important 
part in the Division of Agriculture Education at Illinois State Normal 
University. Many years ago, the Hopkins Agricultural Club, with 
Clyde W. Hudelson as sponsor, instituted a number of social and pro- 
fessional activities to encourage agriculture students to associate with 
each other and to develop leadership among the students. When the 
Hopkins Agricultural Club was granted a charter by the national 
organization of Alpha Tau Alpha on May 29, 1935, and thereby be- 
came Xi chapter, the sponsorship of many of these activities was 
undertaken by the local fraternity. The local chapter points with 
pride to the fact that Dr. A. W. Nolan, who was head of the Agri- 
cultural Education Department at the University of Illinois and who 
was the founder of the parent chapter, was the installing officer. The 
records show that Thomas J. Douglass was the first elected sponsor 
of the local chapter. Since that time various faculty members of the 
Division of Agriculture Education have served as sponsors. The spon- 
sor is elected yearly by the members of the organization and approved 
by the President of the University. 

Membership in the fraternity consists of three types: honorary, 
associate, and active. The honorary membership roll lists thirty-nine 
members, elected and duly initiated by the fraternity since the charter 
was granted. Among this group are faculty members, research men, 
and outstanding leaders in the various phases of agriculture. The as- 
sociate members are chosen from the group of men actively engaged 
in the teaching of vocational agriculture. Active membership is now 
limited to those students of sophomore or higher standing who are 
preparing to teach agriculture and to graduates whose interests are in 
agriculture education. Formerly, the requirement for admission was 
based on scholarship and on professional activity. The membership 
fee is held at a minimum in order to encourage students to join and 
participate. 

The purpose and goals of the fraternity are the following: to 
develop a true professional spirit in the teaching of agriculture; to 
help train teachers of agriculture who shall be rural leaders in their 
communities; and to foster a fraternal spirit among students who are 
training to become teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Regular meetings of the local chapter are held once each month 
and are usually of a professional nature. Prominent agricultural 
leaders have been frequent speakers at the regular and called meetings. 
When important leaders have addressed the chapter, all students of 
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the Division have been urged to attend in order that they might be- 
come acquainted with these leaders and might receive information of 
value to them as prospective teachers. 

The chapter has regularly sent delegates to the national conclave, 
which is held every two years. Various states have been hosts to the 
national conclave; the records of the chapter show that representatives 
attended meetings in Massachusetts, California, Texas, and other 
states. Active participation on the part of local members has resulted 
in the holding of a national office by one of them. 

Among the activities of the local chapter, one finds the listing of 
publications, news letters, contributions of books to the Mill’s Agricul- 
tural Book Collection of Illinois State Normal University, and parties, 
including the annual All-Agricultural Smoker. The Smoker is held in 
early fall so that the incoming agricultural students may become ac- 
quainted with the faculty and the students of the Division. Because of 
its popularity, this party has become, over a period of many years, quite 
a tradition. Ever since the charter was granted, members have been 
encouraged to participate, whenever possible, as individuals and as a 
group in the school activities as well as in the community affairs. 


In the programs of the chapter, there are records of active par- 
ticipation in Homecoming events, such as the parade, house decora- 
tions, and banquets for the returning members and graduates of the 
Division. The fraternity has sponsored trips for students to many out- 
standing farms, manufacturers, and processors, as well as to agricul- 
tural contests, agricultural exhibits, and research departments in the 
adjoining neighborhoods and states. Among the outstanding trips are 
those to the International Livestock Exposition and Hay and Grain 
Show at Chicago, Illinois, and to the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the United States Department of Agriculture at Peoria, 
Illinois. Nominal expenses for these trips have made it possible for all 
agricultural students to attend. These visitations have resulted in a 
broad appreciation of agriculture and its related fields. 


The outstanding event of the year is the Holbert Medal Award 
Banquet, which was initiated in the fall of 1928. This banquet is gen- 
erally held in early December to honor the student who has shown the 
greatest proficiency in a series of tests on corn. The award is donated 
and presented by Dr. James R. Holbert, Vice-president of the Funk’s 
Seed Company, Bloomington, Illinois, who was formerly engaged in 
research work for the United States Department of Agriculture. As a 
result of Dr. Holbert’s interest and cooperation, many national leaders 
in agriculture have appeared as speakers on the program. This event 
has proved increasingly attractive to prominent agriculturalists 
throughout the state year after year. 


Another organization is open to all students on the campus ol 
Illinois State Normal University. On June 3, 1930, a subordinate chap- 
ter, No. 1847, called Maize Grange, of the National Grange was in- 
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stalled at Normal, Illinois, with Clyde W. Hudelson as master. Within 
a few months, permission was secured to relocate the chapter on the 
campus so that all students who had an interest in rural affairs might 
become associated in the fraternity. The students elected members 
from their groups as masters, and Mr. Hudelson served as sponsor. 
This nation-wide fraternity of farm people, organized in 1868 and now 
embracing more than eight thousand subordinate chapters, is recog- 
nized as one of the oldest organizations for the betterment of farm 
people. The Grange believes in genuine one-hundred per-cent Ameri- 
canism; it takes the stand that the American home is the greatest insti- 
tution in the structure of American civilization. It stands for and up- 
holds the church, the school, and every organization which seeks tw 
promote the welfare of humanity. No legal Grange meeting can be 
held unless the Holy Bible is open upon the altar and unless the 
American flag is placed in its proper position within the hall. An 
organization having these basic principles will prove beneficial to the 
students who participate in its activities. The purpose of the Grange, 
its attitude toward the American farmer, and its interest in his en- 
vironment and general welfare may be easily ascertained by an exam- 
ination of the legislation which the organization ‘opposed and that 
which it supported. The Grange has been especially alert to legislation 
in which the welfare of the farm people is at stake. The support of the 
Grange in the cause of vocational agriculture has had a tremendous 
influence on young men and women over a period of years. Therefore, 
it is not surprising to find the membership in the local chapter to be 
composed largely of the students from the agriculture and home eco- 
nomics departments. Membership is open to a person, fourteen years 
of age or older, whose application is certified by two Grange members 
in good standing. 

The local members, through their chapter, are directly represented 
in shaping the policies of the State and National Grange. Delegates 
and other members of Maize Grange No. 1847 have attended state 


and national meetings and have brought back reports of social and 


intellectual activities which have benefited the chapter. Some of the 
local members have continued to further the welfare of the Grange 
through organizing new chapters in other areas. Degree teams com- 
posed of Illinois State Normal University students have conferred 
degrees at other chapters and have been complimented on the fine 
work. 


Among the social activities sponsored by the organization is 1 
square dance which is held early in the fall. In the spring, the high- 
light of the social activities is the barn dance at the University Farm. 
Members and invited guests frolic in the loft of the dairy barn. Just 
before the end of the second semester, a picnic is given by the Chapter 
for its members and their families and for the agriculture staff and 
their families at some place convenient to all. On other occasions box 
suppers also have proved to be quite popular and enjoyable. 
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In the files of the local Grange are accounts of historical and edu- 
cational interest. The United States flag used in the official decoration 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., for and during the in- 
auguration of Herbert Hoover as President of the United States on 
March 4, 1929, is also in the possession of the chapter. The flag and 
the original notarized statement were presented to the local chapter by 
Richard F. Dunn, a charter member of the Maize Grange. 


Another record of particular historical interest is a picture and 
news story of the dedication of a boulder on May 4, 1932, by the 
Maize Grange, honoring the memory of William Saunders. Mr. Saun- 
ders, the first National Grange master, was a noted landscape gardener 
and horticulturist. He planned the tree arrangement of the Illinois 
State Normal University campus, the long north-south vista. Louis 
J. Tabor, National Master of the Grange, made the dedicatory ad- 
dress. On the same day and just preceding this address, E. C. Eckert, 
Illinois Grange Master, dedicated two authenticated descendants of 
the famous elm at Cambridge, Massachusetts, under which George 
Washington took command of the Colonial Army. These elms were 
obtained at the suggestion of Mr. Hudelson from H. M. Dunlap, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Hobo Parade, later renamed the Homecoming Parade, was 
introduced by the Agricultural Club, which, together with the Maize 
Grange, sponsored it for twenty years. 

In the records, one finds reference to the Grange’s sponsoring a 
Red Bird Royal, which was a combination judging of all types of live- 
stock and of various classes of grains. Competition was open to all 
students of Illinois State Normal University, and individual awards 
were in the form of ribbons. 


The faculty of the Division of Agriculture Education realizes that 


the student derives many benefits from participation in the extracur-_ 


ricular activities of the agricultural societies; therefore the faculty 
members encourage active participation on the part of all students 
majoring in agriculture education. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE FACULTY 


Mary S. Arnold, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the third grade, 
attended the national meeting of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 8-12 as an observer in Group 
V, “Moral and Spiritual Values.” The 
topic for the entire meeting was “Unit- 
ing Forces to Improve Education.” 

G. Bradford Barber, assistant professor 
of speech, was a member of a panel to 
discuss “Evaluation of Speech Education 
Programs” for the Speech Association of 
America at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 30. 

Ruth Bird, assistant professor in the 
teaching of health and physical educa- 
tion. attended the Central District Work- 
shop of the [Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion in Peoria on February 14. She 
served as a member of the steering com- 
mittee for the workshop. She is member- 
ship co-chairman for McLean and De- 
Witt Counties of the Central Division of 
the same organization. 

Helen Chiles, assistant professor of 
foreign languages, attended the Illinois 
Classical Conference in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 12-14. 

Ruth L. Cole, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the second grade, 
visited the El Paso schools on January 
13 and spent the school day working 
with primary teachers at the Secor and 
the Jefferson Park schools in the area of 
primary arithmetic. 

Dr. M. Regina Connell, associate pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, attended a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Illinois Classical Conference, Febru- 
ary 12, and other meetings of the Con- 
ference held in Chicago on February 
12-14. 

Dr. Florence P. Davis, professor of 
home economics and director of the divi- 
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sion of home economics education, talked 
to the kindergarten and first grade 
mothers of the Bent School in Blooming- 
ton, February 12, on the topic “Your 
Child’s Best Qualities.” 

Dr. Chris A. De Young, professor of 
education and head of the department 
of education, attended meetings, serving 
as chairman, of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion in Chicago on February 10-11. He 
addressed the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation on the “Work of the Commit- 
tee on International Relations” on Feb- 
ruary 12 in Chicago. In Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, Dr. De Young presided at a 
meeting of “Fulbright Fellows” on Feb- 
ruary 15 and addressed the Phi Delta 
Kappa annual meeting, February 16, on 
the subject “Lessons a Teacher Learned 
Overseas.” 

Helen A. Dooley, assistant librarian, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
McLean County Library Association in 
December. She has talked of her Euro- 
pean trip to several groups, including a 
meeting of the McLean County Council 
of Social Studies in Bloomington on Jan- 
uary 24. 

Alice L. Ebel, assistant professor of 
social science, planned and presided over 
a public forum which discussed “Making 
City-Manager Government a_ Success 
in Bloomington.” This meeting held in 
Bloomington on January 20 was an out- 
growth of Miss Ebel’s chairmanship of 
the Committee on Government and Its 
Operation, a resource committee of the 
League of Women Voters of McLean 
County. 

Dr. Raymond W. Esworthy, associate 
professor of business education, attended 
the National Business Teachers Conven- 
tion at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, 
December 30. 
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Malinda Dean Garton, instructor and 
supervising teacher of the mentally re- 
tarded, has written an article, outlining 
a science unit for slow learners entitled 
“The Air Around Us,” which appears in 
the February issue of The Instructor. 

Gerald F. Gates, instructor in the 
teaching of art, gave a lecture on “De- 
sign in Modern Household Living’ to 
the Eureka Parent-Teacher Association 
in Eureka on February 16. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, was 
one of threc Illinois dance teachers 
asked to teach a group of approximately 
350 high-school girls at a modern dance 


clinic in Kankakee on December 13. The 


clinic was sponsored by the Illinois 
League of High School Girls’ Athletic 
Associations. Dr. Gray attended meetings 
of the Association for Student Teaching 
and the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education in Chicago, 
February 13-14. 

Dr. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, made a report at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education in Chi- 
cago, February 13, as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Public Relations of 
the American College Public Relations 
Association and the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. At 
the district meeting of the American 
College Public Relations Association at 
Indiana University, December 1, she 
served as chairman of a seminar on 
teacher education. The January issue of 
Illinois Education carried an article on 
the building needs of the Illinois teach- 
ers colleges. The article was prepared 
by the Public Information Council; Dr. 
Hall wrote the part which analyzed the 
needs of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Ruth Henline, associate professor 
of English, spoke at a dinner meeting of 
the Junior Woman’s Club of Atlanta, 


February 26, on “Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Education.” 

Dorothy Hinman, assistant professor of 
English, spoke to a unit meeting of 
mothers’ clubs at Anchor, December 5, 
on the subject “Christmas Books for 
Elementary Children.” On December 11 
at Gibson City, she discussed “Books for 
Kindergarten Children” with the Kin- 
dergarten Mothers’ Club. 

Verna A. Hoyman, assistant professor 
of English, served as a consultant for the 
Language Arts Group of the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program Workshop for Unit 
District Administrators at Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, December 9-11. 

Dr. Clarence H. Kurth, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, presented a visual- 
aids program to the elementary and 
high-school mathematics group at the 
LaSalle County Teachers Institute on 
February 13 at the Ottawa Township 
High School. While in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis, Missouri, February 24-28, 
Dr. Kurth participated as a member of 
the resource panel on teacher education. 

Dr. Cecilia J. Lauby, associate profes- 
sor and coordinator of off-campus stu- 
dent teaching, was elected president of 
the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers at the annual con- 
vention held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on November 27-29. 
In the University of Chicago’s Education 
Monograph, Number 23, for November, 
entitled Improving Reading in All Cur- 
riculum Areas, Dr. Lauby has an article 
on “Increasing Competence in Initerpret- 
ing Social-Studies Materials in Kinder- 
garten to Grade Three.” She delivered 
a speech to the Girl Scout Council in 
Kankakee on January 26. Dr. Lauby at- 
tended the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and the National Association of 
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Science Teachers in St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 27-31; the annual meetings of 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 8-12; and the meetings of the 
Association for Student Teaching and 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 13-14. 

Dr. Norma M. Leavitt, associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
attended two meetings in Chicago of th: 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
namely, the meeting of the Executive and 
Finance Committee on December 27-28 
and that of the Legislative Board on 
December 29-30. She represented the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
and the Committee on Women’s Basket- 
ball at a conference called by the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation in Kansas City, 
Kansas, December 31, in an effort to 
reach agreement among various groups 
publishing differing rules for girls’ basket- 
ball. Dr. Leavitt attended a meeting of 
the steering committee for the Central 
District of the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion in Peoria on December 6. The 
meeting was concerned with plans for 
the Central District Workshop held Feb- 
ruary 14 at Trewyn Junior High School 
in Peoria. At the Workshop she served 
as consultant on girls’ basketball rules 
and new methods of officiating girls’ 
basketball. 

Dr. Harry D., Lovelass, principal of 
University High School, discussed “The 
Role of the High School Principal in 
Maintaining Discipline” as a member of 
the panel which presented the general 
topic of discipline at the December 10 
meeting of the McLean County School- 
masters’ Club in Bloomington. As a con- 
sultant in the area of guidance, Dr. 
Lovelass met with the Guidance Commit- 
tee of the Eureka Public Schools on 
January 14. 


Faye E. Mansfield, assistant professor 
and supervising teacher in the fourth 
grade, spoke on December 4 to the 
Thomas Metcalf Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation on “Christmas in Hawaii.” 

Inez L. Mauck, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in grades three and four, 
has accepted membership on the Illinois 
Association for Student Teaching com- 
mittee cooperating with the Illinois Edu- 


cation Association’s Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


Dr. Ralph A. Micken, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, had an article “Western 
Senators in the League of Nations De- 
bate,” published in the December, 1952, 
issue of Western Speech, Journal of the 
Western Speech Association. A rather 
detailed review, done from the public 
address standpoint, of Dr. Helen Cava- 
nagh’s book Funk of Funk’s Grove was 
printed in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech for December. In the review Dr. 
Micken is mainly concerned with Dr. 
Cavanagh’s report on the “great speech” 
delivered by Mr. Isaac Funk, the Mc- 
Lean County leader, before the Illinois 
Senate during the Civil War. Dr. Micken 
talked on “Group-Dynamics Applica- 
tions at the Secondary Level” before the 
McLean County Schoolmasters’ Club on 
January 14. 

Margie Jeanne Miner, instructor in 
health and physical education, served as 
chairman of a panel on “Problems in 
Elementary Physical Education” for the 
Central Division Workshop of the Illi- 
nois Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation at Trewyn 
Junior High School in Peoria, February 
14. Co-members of the panel were Edna 
Engberg, instructor of health and phys- 
ical education, Arley F. Gillett, assistant 
professor of health and physical educa- 
tion, and Betty Keough, instructor and 
supervising teacher in health and physical 
education. 

Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant dean 
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of men, talked on “Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities as a Part of the Daily Program” 
at the Grundy County High-School 
Teachers Institute in Morris on Febru- 
ary 6. 

Mary R. Parker, assistant professor of 
art, gave two demonstration lectures, one 
to the Pontiac Woman’s Club on Decem- 
ber 4, the other to the Clinton chapter 
of the American Association of: Univer- 
sity Women on December 11. 

Dr. Rose E. Parker, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the division of 
special education, spoke before the Jun- 
ior Woman’s Club of Wheaton, January 
6, on the subject “The Education of 
Exceptional Children and the Prepara- 
tion of Their Teachers.” She attended 
a meeting in Chicago of the Governor’s 
Commission for the Handicapped on 
December 4-5. The subject under study 
was the forthcoming legislation relating 
to handicapped children. 

Dr. Harlan W. Peithman, associate 
professor of music, had two articles pub- 
lished in the December issue of Illinois 
Education: “Music Teachers Take Note” 
and “Let’s Have a Singing Band.” 

Dr. Howard O. Reed, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, spoke to the 
local chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, on October 27. The topic of 
the address was “Faculty Participation in 
College and University Government.” 

Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Elementary School, served as a 
consultant at a meeting of the Iroquois 
County Unit Superintendents and Ele- 
mentary Principals, December 16, in 
Watseka. He attended the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association meetings in Chicago 
on December 31. He served on a panel 
to discuss “Sound Classroom Teaching” 
for the McLean County School Board 
Association at Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in Bloomington on January 12. Dr. 
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Replogle was discussion leader at the 
national convention of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, February 7-12, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and is a member of the 1953 Yearbook 
Committee. In Chicago, February 13-14, 
he was the chairman of a discussion 
group at the annual regional meeting of 
the Association for Student Teaching. 
He was a resource person at the national 
conference of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction in St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 24-28. 

Doris M. Richards, instructor in 
speech, attended the convention of the 
American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion, November 20-22, in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Mary A. Rozum, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in the sixth grade, at- 
tended the state meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching at the Na- 
tional College of Education in Evanston, 
November 15. She was one of the repre- 
sentatives of Illinois State Normal 
University at a College Day at Hoopes- 
ton, December 11. On February 13-14, 
Miss Rozum attended the Chicago re- 
gional meeting of the Association for 
Student Teaching. 

Dr. Mary C. Serra, associate professor 
of education, attended the County-Wide 
Teacher Institute in Morris on February 
6, participating as chairman of the read- 
ing group. 

Ethel G. Stein, assistant professor and 
supervising teacher in the eighth grade, 
acted as chairman for the discussion 
group on “How Should Student Teachers 
Be Supervised?” at the Evanston meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association for Student 
Teaching, November 15. She served as 
a consultant for the Illinois Curriculum 
Program’s meeting for administrators of 
newly organized school districts and was 
responsible for the section discussing 
junior high schools, at Pere Marquette 
State Park, December 8-11. Miss Stein 
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is serving as president of the Junior 
High School Association of Illinois for 
1952-53. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, professor of busi- 
ness education and director of the divi- 
sion of business education, was editor of 


the January issue of the United Business . 


Education Forum, with “Projecting Vis- 
ual Aids” as its theme. He served as 
director of the educational exhibit, and 
as director of the liaison officers of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
December 28-30, in Chicago. Dr. Toll 
has completed a three-year term on the 
executive board of the National Business 
Teachers Association, but continues as 
chairman of the board’s Committee on 
Federal Relations in Business Education. 
He attended a meeting of the Admin- 
istrators’ Section at the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions convention in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 13. 

Arden L. Vance, assistant professor of 
music, attended the Sixth Mid-West Na- 
tional Band Clinic at Chicago, Decem- 
ber 11-12. 

Mary D. Webb, assistant professor of 
the teaching of business education, at- 
tended the National Business Teachers 
Association meetings in Chicago during 
the Christmas vacation. 

Harriet R. Wheeler, assistant professor 
of business education, wrote an article, 
“The Use of Workbooks,” which was 
published in the December 1952-January 
1953 issue of the magazine Business 
Teacher. She attended the National 
Business Teachers Association convention 
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at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29-30. While there, Miss Wheeler, 
one of a group of fifteen who had at- 
tended the International Society for 
Business Education convention in New 
York City, August 17-31, enjoyed a re- 
union with the group at reserved tables 
at the Chicago Business Teachers As- 
sociation luncheon. 

Eleanor W. Welch, director of librac- 
ies, attended the board meeting of the 
Illinois Association of School Librarians, 
of which she is president, in Springfield, 
December 6. She attended meetings of 
the American Library Association and of 
the Board of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion on February 2-7, in Chicago. 

Dr. Jennie A. Whitten, professor of 
foreign languages and head of the de- 
partment of foreign languages, repre- 
sented Illinois State Normal University 
at a conference called by Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, United States Commissioner 
of Education, January 15-16, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The conference considered 
the role of foreign languages in Ameri- 
can schools, with special reference to the 
introducing of foreign languages in the 
elementary school. 

Dr. John H. Woodburn, assistant pro- 
fessor of science, attended the Fifth 
Annual Joint Conference of the Science 
Teaching Societies Affiliated with the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, December 29-30, in 
St. Louis, Missouri. On December 30 he 
spoke on “The Teaching of Natural 
Sciences,” in a Here’s-How-I-Do-It sec- 
tion of Senior High-School Sciences. 
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